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Cotta’s lot (see p. 56) bounded southerly on Broad 
street, extending from a point two hundred feet west of 
Pickering street, westerly two hundred and seventy feet 
to what was then the homestead of Wm. Flint, and so 
through to Essex street, where it extended from the 
eastern side of the estate now owned by Jos. 8. Cabot, 
Ksq., westerly to the homestead of Rev. Dr. Emerson. 
As already stated there were two houses on this lot in 
the very early years of the settlement, but they had dis- 
appeared in 1677. The first Quaker meeting house was 
built on the north-west corner of it by Thomas Maule in 
1688. When the second meeting house was built on the 
north side of Essex street, in 1718, the old house was 
turned into a dwelling house, and in 1788, was sold to 
Robert Wallis. It stood on a small piece of land next 
east of Dr. Emerson’s house. The next house built on 
Cotta’s lot was by Richard Oakes in 1711, where the 
house next but one east of Dr. Emerson’s now stands. 
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The old house, now standing between that and the house 
of Mr. Cabot, was built by Jeffry Lang in 1740 (Essex 
Inst. Hist. Coll. Vol. 6, p. 257). The Cabot house was 
built about the yeare1744, the land having been sold that 
year to Francis and Joseph Cabot. 

Between Cotta’s lot and Flint street, and north of Wm. 
Flint’s homestead (see p. 56), was a lot of about four 
acres on which John Reeves lived before 1661. One- 
half acre of this on the east side, with a dwelling house 
on it, was given by John Reeves to his daughter Eliza- 
beth and her son John Richards. Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Richards and wife of Thomas Hooper, of Medfield, 
sold the same to John Dynn, in 1708. In 1713 it came 
into possession of his mother Elizabeth Derby.* widow of 
Roger Derby, and after her death in 1740, was owned by 
her son-in-law, Joshua Hicks, and was conveyed to James 
Ford, schoolmaster, in 1764, and to Rev. Daniel Hop- 
kins, father-in-law of Dr. Emerson, in 1788. James 
Ford built the house now occupied by Dr. Emerson. 
The house of John Reeves was on the corner of Essex 
and I'lint streets, and was -left by him to his daughter 
Mary, wife of Ephraim Kempton. 

West of Flint street, and north of the land of Richard 
Adams (see p. 55), was a lot of seven acres extending 
west to “Brick-kiln lane,” now the Turnpike. It was 
owned by Wm. Flint in 1659, and appears to have been 
originally two house lots, the western one owned and oc- 
cupied by Henry Kenny, and the eastern one by Thomas 
Gouldthwait. Their houses had disappeared in 1672. 

Between “Brick-kiln lane” and Norman’s Rocks, was 
the “Brick-kiln field,” which, in the deed to Wm. Flint 
in 1656, is described as extending north “to the land of 


* Wm. Dynn married Elizabeth Haskett, June 6, 1684, and had two sons, John 
and William. His widow became the second wife of Roger Derby. 
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John Alderman and Lawrence Southwick.” In 1694 the 
executors of the will of Lawrence Southwick conveyed 
about three acres of land on the northerly side of the 
Brick-kiln, to Wm. Pinson, whose wife Rebecca was 
niece and heiress of Thomas Robbins to whom the land 
had been sold long before, but the deed “did not appear 
on record.” This lot was’ bounded west by Norman’s 
Rocks and the common land, and extended north to the 
Town Bridge (see p. 54), and included the “pond” or 
salt marsh made by the flowing in of the creek under the 
bridge. In 1699 it came into the possession of John 
Beckford and his wife Rebecca, who was the only child 
of Wm. Pinson, and they divided it in 1757 between 
their sons John, George and Benjamin, Beckford. 

The Town Bridge was first built probably about 1640, 
the first mention of it on our records being an order, Oct. 
11, 1640, that “Philip Verin, or any other, shall make 
the fence that leadeth to the bridge of [ off] one side from 
the bridge to the highway that is by Richard Norman’s 
house,* and that the towne will pay him.” It was first 
built of. timber, and in 1644 an agreement was made by 
the town with John Pickering to keep it in repair for six- 
teen years; but in 1646 it was taken down and a cause- 
way built instead. 

Next east of the bridge and north-east of Boston street 
were two houses, owned in 1659 by Giles Corey, the 
resolute martyr of witchcraft times. The western one, 
which stood eight rods north-west from the north corner 
of Boston and Federal streets, was his own homestead ; 
the other, which stood four rods north-west from the north 
corner of Boston and Fowler streets, had been the home- 
stead of John Alderman, who had left it by will to Ezra 
and Nathaniel Clapp of Dorchester. They gave a deed 


*This highway was probably Brick-kiln lane, see p. 55. 
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of it in 1663 to Giles Corey, who had been “several 
years in possession,” describing it as “one dwelling house 
and two acres of land,” “bounded with the land of Robert 
Buffum, east, and the land of said Giles Corey, west, 
abutting upon the North River north and the street 
south.” ‘ 

We find upon a careful examination of the deeds ot 
land in that vicinity that this two acre lot, which belonged 
originally to John Alderman, extended across Boston 
street, the eastern line of it beginning at a point on the 
North River about fifteen rods east of the Town Bridge, 
and running nearly south, crossing Boston street near the 
corner of Fowler street, so that a triangular piece of land 
was afterwards made by this line on the west, the Brick- 
kiln, or a continuation of Essex street on the south, and 
Boston street on the northeast. This triangular piece of 
land, which came to a sharp point near the present cor- 
ner of May street and Boston street, was owned very 
early by William Beans and his wife Sarah, who was a 
daughter of Robert Buffum, and, no doubt, it originally 
belonged to the homestead of Robert Buffum, being cut 
off from it when Boston street was laid out. That part 
of the Alderman homestead which was south of Boston 
street, about one acre, was sold by Giles Corey to Edward 
Flint in 1682, and was between the Southwick lot on the 
west and the triangular piece of land above described on 
the east, and extending south to the Brick-kiln field. In 
1659 Giles Corey conveyed to John Norton that part of 
the Alderman homestead north of Boston street, together 
with his own house and land adjoining, describing the 
premises as “two dwelling houses in Salem, one of them 
being the now dwelling house of the said Giles Corey, 
and is the corner house next the bridge, and the other 
being the house wherein Mr. Alderman formerly dwelt, 
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and near adjoining unto the said dwelling house of the said 
Giles Corey” with one acre and a half of land “altogether 
within fence near unto the bridge.” John Norton con- 
veyed to Jeremiah Meacham, in 1670, the same, except 
the Alderman house, which with about twenty poles of 
land on which it stood, a little to the north-west of Fowler 
street, appears to have been previously sold to Robert 
Wilson. In 1680 Jeremiah Meacham conveyed to his 
daughter Bethia, wife of George Hacker, “fourteen poles 
of land (on which said George Hacker has lately built a 
small dwelling house), lying at the townes end near. the 
bridge or causeway, without the fortification, and bounded 
on the North River with a highway north-west, by my 
land north-east and south-east and on the highway or 
street south-west.” In the division of Meacham’s estate 
in 1696 this was increased to half an acre, and in 1781, 
it came into the possession of Isaac Hacker, who in 1719 
had bought a piece of land next south-east with a house 
on it; which latter house was perhaps the same now 
standing on the corner of Federal street, in which Jere- 
miah Hacker afterwards lived. | 
The history of the Buffum estate which was next east 
is particularly interesting as it furnishes the only clue we 
have as to the time when Boston street was first laid out. 
The homestead of Robert Buffum, who died in 1669, con- 
sisted of about four acres next east of the Alderman lot, 
and extending from the North River to Essex street, and 
probably, as we have shown, including the triangular 
- piece of land south of Boston street where his son-in-law, 
Wm. Beans lived. This homestead came into possession 
of his sons, Joshua and Caleb Buffum. On the Common- 
ers Record is entered for Caleb Buffum “two common 
rights for his house and for his father’s cottage right in 
the same place;” also for Joshua Buffum “two rights for 
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his house, and for old Moulton’s, in the same place.” 
This, as we have already explained, shows that Robert 
Buffum had lived, before 1661, on the same site upon 
- which his son Caleb afterwards lived, and also that “old 
Moulton,” that is Robert Moulton, lived, before 1661, 
where Joshua Buffum afterwards lived. Joshua lived in 
a house which was taken down in 1807, about five rods 
south-east of the corner of Fowler and Boston streets ; 
Caleb’s house was a few rods farther east, and about 
eight rods west of Buffum’s Corner. 

This Robert Moulton was the same mentioned in the 
letter to Gov. Endicott from the Company in London, 
Apr. 17, 1629, “We have sent six shipwrights, of whom 
Robert Molton is chief.” He appears to have lived in 
Charlestown, in 1634 and 1635, but returned to Salem, 
and was one of the Selectmen, and also one of the three 
Deputies to the Gen. Court in 1637. He died at an ad- 
vanced age in 1655, and in his will left his farm, which 
was where Brookdale* is now, to his grandson Robert 
Moulton. He also gave to “Goodwife Buffum 20s,” and 
“to Joshua Buffum. 10s.” His inventory mentions “his 
farm 35£—his houses and ground in the town 10£.” In 
what manner his house came into the possession of Robert 
Buffum, and afterwards Joshua Buffum, we have not been 
able isp ascertain. In another letter to Endicott, May 28, 
1629, “our barke that is already built in the Country” is 
mentioned. This was the first vessel built in the Colony, 
and was perhaps built under the superintendence of Robert 
Moulton, at the head of the North River, where the above 
evidence shows that he lived. This would have been a 
very convenient place for the purpose, and in fact, was 
afterwards for many years used for shipbuilding. Its 


*Ty rhic 
tao, ne Lg which runs through Brookdale was called “Moulton’s Brook,” i 
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proximity to the common lands, which were then no 
doubt covered with woods, may have led to the selection 
of this place for a shipyard, on account of the facility for 
bringing the timber to the water side. 

The following order of the town, Nov. 29, 1642, is the 
only evidence we can find of the first laying out of Bos- 
ton street: “Its ordered that the highway by the bridge 
shall be laid out through the lots of goodman Moulton, 
&e., not round about.” 

Next east of the Buffum estate was a house-lot of about 
an’ acre upon which Henry Reynolds lived in 1655; it 
was one hundred and seventy feet wide on Essex street, 
beginning at a point one hundred feet east of Buffum’s 
corner, and extending back two hundred and forty feet. 
Henry Reynolds sold it to John Pickering, jr., in 1689; 
Timothy Pickering sold the eastern half with the house 
to Henry Williams in 1739. The old house, which was 
taken down about twenty-five years ago, stood where the 
dwelling house of Thomas Nichols, jr., now stands, next 
west of Fowler street. . 

Next east of the Reynolds lot was an acre of land 
which the heirs of Philip Veren conveyed to Wm. Lord 
in 1655, and he to his son in 1658, who in 1664 conveyed 
it to Edward Flint. Edward Flint, in 1679, conveyed the 
western quarter part of it to Ann, wife of Anthony Need- 
ham, who, in 1696, conveyed it to Caleb Buffum, and he, 
in 1718, gave it to the Society of Friends, they having, 
as the deed says, “built and finished” on the front part 
of it “a House for the Public Worship of God, and the 
other halfe of the said ground the Donor hereby freely 
gives to the Society aforesaid for a burying place.” The 
Quaker meeting house stood on the front part of this lot 
for more than a century, and then was sold to Samuel 
Brown and removed to his land where the Lynnfield road 
crosses the old Ipswich road in Peabody. 
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North of the two lots last described was the homestead 
of William Bacon, about three acres, where he lived in 
1640. He also owned an acre of land between the Veren 
lot, just described, and Dean street, on which Roger 
Morey had a house before 1644, and north of which was 
another acre of land which Elizabeth Spooner conveyed 
to Edward Flint in 1668, and which was probably the 
homestead of Robert, or John Pease in 1644. The house 
of William Bacon appears to have stood on the bank of 
the North River about two hundred feet west of Dean 
street. He left his house and one acre to his son Isaac, 
and the other three acres to his wife Rebecca. In her 
will, in 1655, she gave the house and acre adjoining, or 
the use of it, to her “brother Robert Buffum” and the 
three acres to “my cossen Ann Potter, and my cossen 
Richard Cherleraft.” Ann Potter* married Anthony 
Needham, who, in 1679, conveyed the three acres to Ed- 
ward Flint. Robert Buffum also, it seems, conveyed to 
Edward Flint, in 1667, the acre on which Bacon’s house 
had stood, in exchange for another acre adjoining his own 
homestead. Thus Edward Flint became possessed finally 
of about five acres on the west side of Dean street, which 
he left, in 1711, to his son Benjamin, among whose heirs 
it was divided in 1734. Edward Flint’s house was on 
the western corner of Essex and Dean streets. In 1721 
Benjamin Flint was allowed three “rights” for “Mory, 
Bease and Bacon’s cottage rights on his father’s home- 


stead.” 
[To be continued.] 


*It appears by several depositions, recorded in the Registry of Deeds in 1695 
book 10, fol. 186-9, that Wm. Bacon was living in Dublin in 1639, and came here soon, 
after, and that his wife Rebecca was a daughter of “Thomas Potter, Esq. who had 
been Mayor of the City of Coventry” in Warwickshire, England, and that her 
brother, Humphrey Potter, who was the father of Ann Potter, afterwards the wife 
of Anthony Needham, was the only son of said Thomas, and “ was slain in that 
great and general massacre that had been in Treland;” and that thereupon Ann 


Lr otters aunt, Mrs. Rebecca Bacon sent to [rel 
’ and for her to come a live w 
Cc and ith 
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ORDER OF MEETINGS. 

Regular Meeting, Monday, October 5, 1869. The President in the 
chair. 

Daniel Staniford, Kate Nourse, and Edward Maloon of Salem; 
Benjamin C. Raymond of Beverly; Stephen D. Pool of Lynn; J. F. 
Le Baron of Ipswich; C. Alice Baker and Susan M. Lane of Cam- 
bridge, were elected members. 

Regular Meeting, Monday, November 1, 1869. The first of the series 
of evening meetings. The President in the chair. Records of the 
preceding meeting were read. Correspondence and donations to the 
library and museum announced. In the absence of the Secretary, Mr. 
F. W. Putnam was requested to act. 

The PRESIDENT mentioned that one of the donations to the Histori- 
cal department was a Pew Door from the meeting house of the First 
Parish in Hingham, presented by Hon. Sotomon LincoLn of that 
town. The First church in Hingham was formed in 1635, and is said 
to be the twelfth in Massachusetts proper. Rey. Peter Hobart of 
Hingham, England, was the first minister. The present building was 
erected during the ministry of the Rey. John Norton, and was opened 
for public worship, Jan. 8, 1681-2. Additions were made in 1730 and 
in 1755, without materially altering its external appearance. In 1755 
pews were introduced—previously benches or forms were used. 
‘“This door,” writes Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘belonged to the pew which was 
owned by my grandfather, William Lincoln of Hingham, and his 
brother Enoch Lincoln, and which was owned and occupied by their 
descendants down to the time when the old pews were removed to 
enable the Parish to make the repairs which became necessary for 
the preservation of the ancient house. Enoch Lincoln was the father 
of Levi Lincoln, Att’y Gen’l of the U. S., and grandfather of Gov. 
Levi Lincoln of this State, and of Gov. Enoch Lincoln of Maine. All 
three men occupied the pew when they visited Hingham. 

It occurred to me that a relic of our old meeting house might ap- 
propriately be deposited under the frame of the first meeting house 
in Salem.” 

Mr. James KimpaLi made a few remarks on the church architecture 
of the olden times. 

The presentation of skulls of the Walrus and Polar Bear, by Capt. 
J. W. Perxis, called forth some appropriate remarks from Messrs. 
A.S. Packard and F. W. Putnam. 

Dr. PACKARD gave an account of the occurrence of the Walrus on 
the coast of Labrador, stating that during the 17th century, in the 
times of the early voyagers Cartier and Charlevoix, the walrus was 
abundant on the Magdalen Islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
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that Canadian and American fishermen had aided, a little over a cen- 
tury ago, in its extermination on those islands, where its bones and 
tusks still occur. According to tradition, it also inhabited some of 
the harbors of Cape Breton Island, one of these harbors being called 
Sea Cow Bay, and he was informed by a fisherman that its bones 
may now be found abundantly on an islet near Cape Sable, Nova 
Scotia, from fifteen to twenty feet above the sea. The walrus late in 
the Glacial Period, lived on the coast of Maine, as he had seen a por- 
tion of a tusk in the possession of a lady in Gardiner, Maine, near 
whose house Sir Charles Lyell discovered it in a clay bank, associated 
with the teeth of the bison. 

On the coast of Labrador the last walrus seen or heard of in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, was killed at St. Augustine, thirty years ago. 
Several were seen at Square Island, on the Atlantic coast of Labra- 
dor, from fifteen to twenty years ago, and he had seen the head of a 
young individual found floating dead in the drift ice off Belle Isle, 
having probably fallen a victim to the harpoons of whalers in the Arc- 
tic Ocean, and floated down the great Polar current. For a period of 
at least fifty years, probably, the walrus has not bred south of Hud- 
son’s Straits. 

Mr. F. W. Putnam exhibited the skulls of several species of bears, 
including a young polar, a large grisly, the common brown bear of 
Asia, and the black bear of America, and compared the skulls with 
that of the large polar bear presented by Capt. Perkins, pointing out 
the characteristics as exhibited by the series of skulls, and calling 
attention to the great confusion existing in regard to the species and 
the diversified opinions of naturalists regarding them. He also ex- 
hibited a molar tooth of a bear found in the shellheap at Goose Island, 
and stated that it was impossible to say with certainty to which 
species the tooth should be referred, though it was the last molar, a 
tooth that had been considered as the most characteristic of the vari- 
ous species. From its association it was probably that of a black 
bear, yet it more closely resembled the corresponding tooth in the 
skull of the Asiatic specimen on the table than any other, while the 
size of the tooth would indicate that it had belonged to a polar bear. 

Dr. Packard remarked that the white bear occurred more com- 
monly on the coast of Labrador than the walrus, and that remains 
of it might be looked for in the Indian shellheaps of New England, 
which it may have visited in early times, and as bones of it had been 
reported as having been found in the Quaternary strata of Ireland, 
its distribution on our north-eastern coast was of considerable inter- 
est. The Labrador settlers call it the ‘water bear,” and it not un- 
frequently appears on the coast, brought down on the drift ice from 
more northern latitudes. At Square Island, a locality situated be- 
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tween Belle Isle and Domino harbor, two cubs were captured and 
taken to St. John’s, Newfoundland. At Domino harbor a bear was 
shot in the spring of 1863, and the skin obtained by the well known 
artist, Mr. William Bradford, with whom the speaker sailed. An 
intelligent hunter told the speaker that the white, or ‘‘ water” bear 
was not unfrequently seen fifty miles south of Hopedale. One was 
killed there in the winter of 1863, and in the previous autumn their 
tracks were “abundant.” They were very shy and could not be seen 
in the day time. The last Polar bear seen on the Straits of Belle 
Isle, near the mouth of the Esquimaux River, was shot about twenty 
years ago. ‘ 

F. W. Purnam called attention to the collection of fishes and other 
specimens from China and Siam, presented by Capt. Hurcurnson, and 
spoke of the singular shape of the fins of the goldfish, brought about 
by the continuation of domestic breeds. 

Quarterly Meeting, Wednesday, November 10, 1869. The PrEsipENT 
in the chair. 

Records of the preceding meeting were read. 

A letter was read from Dr. A. H. Johnson, tendering his resignation 
of the office of Home and Recording Secretary, owing to prolonged 
absence from the country. 


Voted, That the Institute accepts, with much regret, the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Johnson, and tenders to him its sincere thanks for his faith- 
ful and acceptable services, and the hope that health and prosperity 
will attend him and his family during their absence from this city. 

Voted, That F. W. Putnam be requested to act as Secretary until 
the vacancy be filled. 


Hon. CHartes W. Upnam addressed the chair as follows: 

Mr. President, — Within a few days an event has occurred which 
has made a deep impression, the world over. I do not propose, in 
reference to it, to indulge in any remarks of my own. The voice of 
individual feeling is not to be heard, until that of public bodies — As- 
sociations of Science and Philanthropy, Institutions of Learning, 
Municipal Communities, States and Governments —has been uttered. 
It is a circumstance. not inappropriate, that this regular quarterly 
meeting of ours, gives to the Essex Institute the opportunity of 
being the first to express the sentiments of grateful and solemn 
appreciation of a memory and example, that will be cherished and 
honored everywhere through all time. I beg leave to offer the fol- 
lowing Resolves : — 

Resolved, That the Essex Institute participates profoundly in 
the sensibility with which the intelligence of the death of GuorGr 
Puapopy is received on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Resolved, That, by his munificent endowment of the Peabody Acad- 


emy of Science in this city, he has provided for the perpetual preser- 
% 
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vation and enlargement of the Scientific Collections and Departments 


of the Essex Institute. 
Resolved, That long absence, and the engagements of a vast bus- 


iness, connecting him with operations embracing the commercial and 
financial centres of civilization, did not lead him to forget the place 
of his birth and home of bis childhood and youth, this its neighbor- 
ing city, or his ancestral county. The memorials of his generous and 
affectionate interest in them will endure forever. 

Resolved, That, by noble and comprehensive benefactions to Uni- 
versities, Colleges and Academies, and to institutions for the diffusion 
of knowledge, and the relief, welfare and advancement of mankind, 
in the Old World as well as the New, without restriction to race or 
country, he has secured a perpetual, remembrance everywhere, in 
grateful hearts, as the PHILANTHROPIST OF THE AGE. 


Prof. A. Crospy made some appropriate remarks in seconding the 
adoption of the above Resolutions. 

The Resolutions were then adopted unanimously, the members 
rising. 

Voted, That the Curators of the Historical Department be requested 
to report at an adjournment of this meeting, such arrangements as 


they may deem advisable relative to the receiving on deposit the 
books and other property of the Essex Institute Musical Association. 


F. LeBoulanger of Salem, was elected a resident member. 
H. W. Hollenbush of Reading, Penn., was elected a corresponding 
member. 


Voted, To adjourn to meet on Monday next, at 7.30, P. M. 


Adjournment of Quarterly Meeting, Monday, November 15,1869. The 
PRESIDENT in the chair. 

Records of the preceding meeting were read. 

The Curators of the Historical Department submitted the following 
Resolution, which on motion of Hon. J. G. Warrers, seconded by W. 
P. UpHaAM, was adopted: 

Whereas, Preliminary measures have been taken to form a Musical 
Association* in connection with the Essex Institute; therefore, 
et a fee 2 he eee 


*The association numbers about three hundred members, and has in its library 
several hundred volumes; also a piano made by Decker & Brothers, New York. 
Two musical entertainments have been given: 


First—Monpay, October 11, 1869. 


PROGRAMME. 
1, “PIANO Dunrr— Wedding March.” * is s . . 
2. PART SONG— Male chorus * Integer vitae.” , - . . ripe baie 
3. SOPRANO ARIA —*“ Hear ye Israel” Elijah. 5 . . . Mendelssohn 
- Bane Our one Coe, > : 5 . . Schuman. — 
; s —‘* Fantasias” (op. 78. Nos. 5 ‘ ‘ . . " 
6. Part SONGS—a. “Two Domne war . : Wael 


’, “ Bright Sword of Liberty.” “it 5 . Weber. 
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Resolved, That the Curators of the Historical Department be au- 
thorized to allow the Association aforesaid to use the rooms for all 
purposes that are not inconsistent with the provisions of Miss Plum- 
mer’s will, under their direction; 

Provided, That the property of said Musical Association shall be’ 
permanently deposited with the Essex Institute, and in case of disso- 
lution shall become the property of the Institute, and also that the 
Association shall have an organization approved by the Curators.* 

The PRESIDENT called attention to the desirableness of an enlarge- 
ment of powers under the charter, and on motion of Hon. J. G. Wa- 
TERS, it was 

Voted, That the Directors be authorized to make application to the 
Legislature for such an amendment of the charter of the Essex Insti- 
tute as they may deem advisable. 

The business of the regular meeting was taken up. Donations to 
the library and to the museum, and the correspondence announced. 

Mr. E. BicknELL exhibited specimens of Hozoon Canadense from 
the Serpentine quarry in Newbury, Mass., which he had recently dis- 
covered. Specimens of serpentine from the ‘‘Devil’s Den,” in New- 
bury were sent to Mr. Bicknell last spring, by Dr. H. C. Perkins of 
Newburyport, but they did not give any indication of Eozoon. Other 
specimens from that locality have since been brought by Dr. Perkins, 
which gave reason to expect that the Eozoon would be found. 

During the session of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at Salem, in August last, Dr. T. Sterry Hunt of 
Montreal, visited various localities in the neighborhood, and gave as 


7. PIANO DUETT—Waltz ‘“‘Leinates Klange.” .  . ‘ . Labitzsky. 
8. SOPRANO SONG —“ Bid me Discourse.” d . 5 : Bishop. 
9. Bass SONG—“ Good Night.” 6 . A é « E. C. Cheever. 
10. SOPRANO SONG—“ Waiting.” ; ‘ é & c . Millard, 
Second—MonpDAY, October 26, 1869. 
> 
PROGRAMME. 
1, PART SONGS — a. “On a Lake.” : ‘ ° é Mendelssohn. 
b. “The Lark.” : 
2. QUARTETTE — a. ‘‘ Cradle Song.” . fs . q ‘ A. S. Sullivan. 
6. ** Take Care.” 3 A 5 ‘ Bartholomew. 
8. CONTRALTO ARIA (From St. Paul) — ‘* But the Lord is Mindful.” Mendelssohn. 
4. Prawo SoLo —*“ Andante and Rondo Capriccioso.” —. . ; Mendelssohn. 
5. SopRANO SoNG—“ The First Violet.” 7 ‘ é 5 Mendelssohn. 
6. Trio—‘ Ave Maria.” 5 A = c . c . B. Owens. 
7. Part SONGS FOR MALE CHORUS—a. “Lovely Night.” : Chwatal. 
6. “*Kvening Song.” . - Bank. 
8. Prano Soto—‘Tarantelle.”  . : 4 : 3 2 S. B. Mills. 
9. QUARTETTE —‘‘ Chorus of Angels,” from Eli. é © ; Costa, 
10. SOPRANO SonG—‘“ Oh wert Thou in the cold blast.” . 4 Franz. 
ll. PIANO DuETT— “Three Marches.” : “ ; . ~—' Gade. 
12. CONTRALTO SoNG— ‘The Wanderer.” : 5 6 b Schubert, 
13. QUINTETTE— From Martha, “A che a voi perdone.” . : .  Flotow. 


*The Association as now organized has the approval of the Curators of the 
Historical Department, who have made the necessary arrangements for the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions proposed. 
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his opinion that the rocks in this region belonged to the ‘*TLauren- 
tian System,” in which the Eozoon is found, and that Eozoon might be 
found in this region. He also visited the ‘‘ Devil’s Den,” but was not 
‘successful in finding any specimens of Eozoon. On the 5th of Novem- 
ber, Mr. Bicknell visited, in company with Mr. Osgood of Newbury- 
port, the ‘‘ Devil’s Den,” and also a quarry about half a mile from it. 
In the last mentioned place he succeeded in finding portions of the 
rock which gave good promise of the Eozoon. On returning to Salem 
with the specimens, and etching them with acids, he determined 
them to contain the Eozoon; plainly showing the characteristic tube 
system, but not in so good a state of preservation as the Canadian 
specimens which he had seen. The Newbury specimens contain large 
quantities of asbestus and sulphuret of iron, and the shell layers 
of the Eozoon appear to have been largely replaced by asbestus. In 
the earlier specimens of serpentine examined by Mr. Bicknell, al- 
though no positive evidence was shown by microscopical examina- 
tion as compared with the Canadian specimens, yet the similarity of 
appearance by polarized light, determined him to visit the locality 
in person as he felt satisfied that it would be found there. 

Mr. Hyarr remarked that this discovery had now a significance 
which was of the utmost importance to the progress of geology in 
this county. The rocks of this county had been hypothetically re- 
ferred to the lowest known series of Laurentian strata, but this is 
the first instance in which any positive evidence has been produced 
of their actual age. 

The recent visit of Dr. T. Sterry Hunt has awakened a new interest 
in our local geology, and from his late paper at the last meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, and his 
proposed visit here next spring, we may hope for the most important 
results. 

Hon. W. D. NorrHEND gaye an interesting account of some old 
papers belonging to the late Maj. Gen. Titeomb of Newburyport, 
and presented the same to the Institute. These papers gave consid- 
erable information on the life and character of Gen. Titcomb, especi- 
ally in regard to the various offices which he held both of a military 
and civil character, 

On motion of Hon. J. G. Waters it was 

Voted, That the thanks of the Institute be presented to Mr. North- 


end for his valuable contribution, and that he be requested to prepare 


. memoir of Gen. Titcomb for publication in the Historical Collec- 
ions. 


Mr. W. P. UpHam expressed the hope that Mr, Northend would 
comply with the request, and made some remarks upon the import- 


! 
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ant part that Gen. Titcomb took in the Revolutionary War, and that 
a memoir was due to him. 


Third Musical Entertainment, Friday, November 26, 1869. 


PROGRAMME. 
1. Prano Durrr — “Bolero,” : A : . Leybach. 
2. Part Sones — a. “‘ Oh fly with me,” : 4 . Mendelssohn. 
—b6. ‘*A cold frost came,” .. c ; sf 
—c. ** Over her grave,” : : : ye 
3. Sone — ‘‘ Lascia chia pianga,” - 3 : . Handel. 
4. Prano Soto — “Concert Stuck,” a 2 3 - Weber. 
5. Sone — ‘* How fair thou art,” . ‘ ‘ 4 . Weidt. 
6. Parr Sones — (for male chorus), 
— a. ‘‘Maiden’s Lament,” “. Schaeffer. 
— b. “Banish, oh maiden,” . : . Loreno. 
7. Sona — ‘‘La Serenade,” . . . Schubert. 
8. Prano Durrr— Surprise Sgkashouy— Andante 
: Haydn. 
— Menuetto— Finale, 


9. Sonag— “ Oh welcome fair wood,” . é A «rane. 
10. Parr Sones — (for male chorus), 
—da. ‘*The sun is gone,” - ° . Heriz. 
—b. ‘Where wouldI be,” . 3 - Zollner. 
11. American Nationa Hymn, . A : * . Keller. 


LETTERS ANNOUNCED. 
(Wovember.) 


Baker, C. Alice, Cambridge, Oct. 11; Bennett, James, Leominster, Sept. 17; But- 
terfield, N. Webster, Indianapolis, Ind., July 28; Goodale, G. L., Bowdoin College, 
Oct. 19; Hamlin, A. C., Bangor, Me., Oct. 23; Hough, Franklin B., Washington, 
D. C., Sept. 3, Oct. 26; Johnson, A. H., Salem, Oct. 8; King, D. Webster, Boston, 
Oct. 9, 11; Lane, Susan M., Cambridge, Oct. 11; Le Baron, J. F., Boston, Oct. 9; 
Lincoln, Solomon, Boston, Oct. 13; Maynard, C. J., Newtonville, Oct. 7; Morris, 
John G., Baltimore, Md., Oct., 11; Nichols, James R., Haverhill, Sept. 28; Nourse, 
Katy E., Salem, Oct. 20; Poole, Stephen D., Lynn, Oct.9; Salisbury, Stephen, Wor- 
cester, Oct. 8; Shepard, Henry F., Boston, Oct. 16; Smith, Sidney I., New Haven, 
Conn., Sept. 23; Stephens, W. Hudson, Lowville, N. Y., Sept. 26, Oct. 6; Tracy, C. 


‘M., Lynn, Oct. 9; Verrill, A. E., New Haven, Conn., Oct.4; Waters, J. Linton, Chi- 


cago, Ill., Sept. 21; Wiggin, J. K., Boston, Oct. 2; Augsburg-Naturhistorischer 
Verein, Aug. 4; Bamberg, Naturforschende Gesellschaft, 24; Danzig, Naturfor- 
schende Gesellschaft, July 28; New York Lyceum of Natural History, Oct. 4; New 
York Mercantile Library Association, Oct. 1; Savannah, Georgia Historical So- 
ciety, Oct. 21; Stockholm, L’ Academie Royal Suidoise des Sciences, July, August. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 
(September and October). 


BY DONATION. 


BENNETT, JAMES, of Leominster, Mass. Annual Reports of the School Com- 
mittee of the Town of Leominster for the years 1866-69, 2 vols. and 1 pamphlet, 8vo, 
Fitchburg, 1866, etc. 

Brown, T. B., of Chicago. Report of the Board of Police in the Fire and Police 
Departments, to the Common Council of the City of Chicago, for year ending Mch. 
31, 1869, 2 pamphlets, 8vo. 

BUTLER, BENJ. F., M.C. Report of the Commissioner of Education, for the year 
1867-68, 1 vol. 8vo, Washington, 1868. 

FELLOWS, R.S8., of New Haven, Conn. Richard Saunders’ Almanack for 1760, 
12mo pamph., Phila. 

FROTHINGHAM, RICHARD, of Charlestown. Life and Times of Joseph Warren, 
by R. Frothingham, 1 vol. 8vo, Boston, 1865. ' 

HovuGu, FRANKLIN B., of Lowville, N. Y. The Industria] Chemist, 15 Nos., 1862 
and 1863. Miscellaneous pamphlets, 36. 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL, of Salem. Miscellaneous pamphlets, 513. 

LEE, JOHN C., of Salem. Commercial Bulletin for August, 1869. 

LINCOLN, SOLOMON, of Boston. Catalogus Universitatis Brunensis, 1869, 8vo 
pamph., Providentiae, 1869. 

Nason, HENRY B., of Troy, N. Y. Annual Register of the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, 1869, 8vo pamph., Troy. 

PuTNAM, Mrs. EBEN, of Salem. Miscellaneous pamphlets, 22. 

QUINT, Rey. A. H.,of New Bedford. Minutes of the Sixty-seventh Annual Meet- 
ing of the General Assoc. of Cong. Churches of Mass., 1869, 8yvo pamph., Boston. 

SCUDDER, SAMW’L H., of Boston. Entomological Notes II; from the a 
of the Boston Society ‘of Natural History, 8yo pamph. 

WARD, MARY A., of Salem. Nathanael Ames’ Almanack for 1741 and 1763, 2 
pamphlets 12mo, Boston. N. Low’s Almanack for 1772, 12mo pamph., Boston. 

WATERS, E. STANLEY, Chicago. The American Builder for May, 1869. Literary 
Bulletin, 7 Nos. 

WATERS, J. LINTON, of Chicago. Report of the Chicago and North Western 
Railway Company, for the year ending May 31, 1869, 8vo pamph., N. Y., 1869. 


BY EXCHANGE. 


AMERICAN NUMISMATIC AND ARCH OLOGICAL SOCIETY. American Journal of 
Numismatics and the Bulletin for August, 1869, 8yo pamph., New York. 

Iowa STaTE HistoricaAL Socrery. The Annals of Iowa, published quarterly, 
for July, 1869, 8yo pamph., Davenport. 

TipssKRIFT for POPULABRRE FREMSTILLINGER AF NATURVIDENSKABEN ud- 
givet af C. Fogh og C. F. Liitken, 5 Nos., 8vo pamph., Kjébenhayen, 1868, 1869. 

NATURFORSCHENDE GESELLSCHAFT. Verhandlungen der Naturforschenden 
Gesellschatt in Basel, 8vo pamph., Basel, 1869. 

NATURFORSCHENDER VEREIN. Correspondenzblatt des Naturforscher-Vereins 
zu Riga, Vol. XVII, 8vo. 

NATURWISSENCHAFTLICHE GESELLSCHAFT. Bericht iiber die Thatigkeit der st. 


Gallischen Naturwissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft wahrénd des Vereinsjahres, uEt 
68, St. Gallen, 1868, 8yo pamph. : 


